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correspondingly recalls a picture where "we see the
fancy outwork Nature "), while
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet
Are of imagination all compact;
in Sir William Temple, who speaks of "imagination or
fancy"; in Addison, who strangely supposes both alike
to be based entirely on past visual impressions. But a
distinction does appear in Dryden's Preface to Annas
Mirabilis, where he divides Wit or Imagination into
Invention, which invents; Fancy, which varies and
arranges these materials provided by Invention; and
Elocution, which moulds the style.
But Dryden's idea of Fancy as a part of Imagination
does not seem to have had much success. The two words
lived on side by^ide; with a tendency, I think, for Fancy,
helped by its sister-words "fantasy" and "fantastic",
by its other meanings, like "love", and perhaps by its
very sound, to seem the weaker vessel, the more frivolous,
capricious and feminine of the two.
Then came Coleridge, to put them firmly asunder.
"Imagination I consider either as primary, or secondary.
The primary Imagination I hold to be the living power
and primary agent of all human perception, and as
a repetition in the finite mind of the eternal act of creation
in the infinite i AM. The secondary Imagination I
consider as an echo of the former, co-existing with the
conscious will, yet still as identical with the primary
in the kind of its agency, arid differing only in degree, and
in the mode of its operation. It dissolves, diffuses,
dissipates in order to recreate: or where this process
is rendered impossible, yet still at all events it struggles